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particular interests ; and the small minority of 'those who did not belong to the 
dominant section, or who did not wish to promote its special interests, might find 
themselves unable to co-operate in a friendly way with the majority. But I sup- 
pose this difficulty would be to a considerable extent removed by the co-operation 
of the various guilds with one another, and by the personality of their leaders. 
In the fourth place, some may be disposed to think, that the absence of religious 
enthusiasm would prevent the work from being carried on with the same fervor 
as that which we may expect from the members of the Salvation Army. But Dr. 
Coit is probably right in thinking that the enthusiasm for social improvement is 
of itself quite sufficient, when rightly appealed to, to supply all the motive force 
that is required. And certainly, at least, the religious neutrality of the scheme 
would render it acceptable to a much greater variety of people than it could 
otherwise hope to reach. 

But whatever weight there may be in these difficulties, and in many more that 
might easily be suggested, it can, at least, not be denied that the scheme is a prac- 
ticable one, and one that will produce beneficial results. It has already been 
tried and found useful. There have for some years been more than one such 
guild in America, and there are now at least two ih London, and those who know 
anything of the working of them cannot doubt that they are rendering a most 
valuable service. 

Dr. Coit's book is one of the most interesting additions that have yet been made 
to the admirable series to which it belongs. It is full of practical insight and 
wise suggestiveness. No student of social questions can afford to neglect it ; and 
few will rise from the perusal of it without feeling that they have derived from 
it, in a very high degree, encouragement and help. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

Luxury. By Emile de Laveleye. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. 179 

and 9. 

This translation appears as the twenty-fourth volume of the " Social Science 
Series." The last third of the volume is chiefly occupied by a short treatise on 
" Law and Morals in Political Economy," and the book ends with a bibliography . 
of M. de Laveleye's works. In this notice we are concerned only with the treatise 
on luxury. 

The question which it aims at determining is stated at the outset to be this, Is 
luxury useful ? And the author goes on to consider, in eleven short chapters, 
what luxury is, whether or not it is justifiable, and what are its causes, concomi- 
tants, and effects. Although the definitions given are neither very precise nor 
quite consistent, we may, perhaps, say that, on the whole, M. de Laveleye regards 
as luxury whatever is expensive and out of reach of the majority. Luxury is 
"the use of those things that are rare and costly" (p. 35).; "it consists in what 
is very costly" (p. 55). The main point, and the one which is most often for- 
gotten, is this : " Every article of luxury costs much labor ; could not this labor 
be utilized in a more rational fashion?" (p. 29). Compare also p. 3 : " Luxury 
is anything which does not answer to our primary needs, and which, since it 
costs much money to buy, and consequently [?] much labor to produce, is only 
within reach of the few. The extreme of luxury is that which destroys the 
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product of many days' labor without bringing any rational satisfaction to the 
owner. The queen of the ball-room destroys in the mazes of the waltz a lace 
skirt worth ten thousand francs : there you have the equivalent of fifty thousand 
hours of labor, and labor of the most tedious kind and fatal to the eyes, destroyed 
in a moment. And what advantage has any one derived from it ?" Compare, 
again, p. 26 : " Luxury consists ... in the consumption of what has cost great 
labor to produce for the satisfaction of spurious needs." We find in the latter 
definitions, in addition to the characteristics of cost and rarity, the further points 
that it is for the satisfaction not of " primary" or " rational," but of " spurious" 
needs, that luxuries cost more than they are worth, that a liability to speedy de- 
struction is one of their most signal characteristics, that luxuries are superfluities. 

But if we take the tests of mere expensiveness and rarity, it seems both that 
some things which are not commonly considered luxuries are very expensive ; 
for instance, certain drugs and minerals, valuable in medicine or for scientific 
or artistic purposes; and also that some things which are not expensive, and 
certainly are very widely used, are generally regarded as coming under that 
head ; for example, tobacco, alcoholic drinks, perfumes, light literature, cheap 
ornaments. Again, speedy destruction is the condition of the utility of all such 
commodities as food and fuel. And taking the question asked with reference to 
the lace skirt, what advantage has any one derived from it ? It is obvious that 
quite possibly various advantages may have been derived. It may have been in 
itself so lovely, and may have so enhanced the beauty of the wearer, that the sat- 
isfaction of the aesthetic sense afforded by it may have been very considerable ; 
and the sense of beauty is, in a later page, declared to be worthy of cultivation 
and satisfaction. Also the wearer herself may have derived keen and lasting 
satisfaction from this one night of triumph. If it is objected that the satisfaction 
was not "rational," the question occurs, What is meant by rational? To this 
M. de Laveleye replies: "That which is prescribed by reason and hygiene" 
(p. 54). If it is said that the satisfaction was not "worth" the cost, everything 
turns upon the force of worth. Of this we receive, I think, no explicit deter- 
mination. The force of " primary" and " spurious" also remains vague. And 
certainly the intellectual and moral needs and satisfactions, which are set forth 
in chapters v. and viii. as the noblest, are very far from being " primary." 
What, again, are " superfluities" ? The idea, as M. de Laveleye admits, is 
"relative. . . . What is superfluous to-day will be no longer so to-morrow." 
Indeed, he seems to admit that many things that were luxuries and bad, now are 
necessaries, and therefore not bad (cf. p. 38, etc.). He thinks that " the distinc- 
tion [between luxuries or superfluities and necessaries] is always easy to make : 
is an object worth the pain it would require and the time it would take for me to 
make it myself? If so, it is not a luxury, and I am right in securing it," etc. 
A more ridiculous test could hardly be suggested. The author seems to be car- 
ried away here by his comparison between " humanity and Robinson Crusoe on 
his island." 

It will be seen from the above that in defining luxury, M. de Laveleye gives, 
by implication, his answer to the question, Is luxury justifiable ? He also, how- 
ever, condemns it explicitly enough in various passages. It is declared to be 
" pernicious to the individual and fatal to society ;" to be " immoral, unjust, and 
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inhuman" — " inhumanly perverse ;" and he devotes chapter iv. to showing ex- 
pressly that " luxury is unjustifiable." The point insisted upon in this chapter 
is, that luxury means spending part of the available forces of capital and labor 
in producing superfluities, when there are so many people in want of bare neces- 
saries. The argument here, of course, supposes that every retrenchment of lux- 
ury would mean an addition to the supply of necessaries. But necessaries will 
not be produced unless people are ready to buy them, and persons who are in 
destitution have not the wherewithal to purchase ample supplies of " necessaries." 
The only possible reply to this must be to recommend an improved distribution, 
and this, in fact, is what M. de Laveleye does, though only in a few unobtrusive 
passages. For instance, on p. 18, we have the assertion that "the race is ruined 
by inequality of conditions." To banish luxury, therefore, we must introduce 
socialism. 

It is easy to show that M. de Laveleye's definition and estimate of luxury are 
not satisfactory, but not so easy to replace them by something better. Courcelle- 
Seneuil remarks that luxury is a word " qui echappe a toute definition exacte et 
scientifique." According to Auspitz and Lieben (" Theorie der Preisen"), if the 
increase in the price of a commodity does not increase the total amount spent on 
it, it is a luxury ; while if an increase of price does increase the total amount ex- 
pended, it is a necessary. If one could be sure of people's laying out their money 
in a truly reasonable fashion, this definition would, perhaps, be satisfactory; but, 
as it is, I should prefer to suggest that luxurious expenditure means uneconomic 
expenditure in matters of comfort, convenience, or amusement. By an uneco- 
nomic expenditure of wealth, I mean expenditure which, comprehensively consid- 
ered, produces less than the greatest amount of return (in human well-being and 
well-doing) which is possible under the circumstances, — that is (taking the utili- 
tarian interpretation of good), which produces less human happiness than might 
have been produced by spending the wealth in some other way. And it may 
very well happen that expenditure which, considered with reference merely to 
individuals, would have to be condemned as uneconomic, may, when considered 
with reference to a whole community, appear not to be so. For is not a certain 
degree of luxury an inseparable concomitant (in the present stage of human de- 
velopment), even of a state of things in which the greatest fruitful expenditure 
on individual comfort is possible, much more of a state of great wealth? 

It seems of the last importance to the community that in some cases, at least, 
the utmost limit of fruitful expenditure should be reached ; it is this which makes 
possible the very best products of some kinds, and in some cases an advance 
upon the highest existing degrees of excellence. And as far as experience has 
gone hitherto, it is only in a wealthy community that great refinement, intellec- 
tual and moral, great development of science and art, general good education, 
and a general high standard of decency and respectability are found; not to men- 
tion that a community with a good deal of superfluous wealth is able to make 
costly experiments, to hold its own in times of difficulty, and to recover without 
serious injury from sudden or great disaster. What the world is and will be, 
what it thinks and feels and does on the whole, seems to depend on what the 
best men think and feel and do ; therefore it seems as though a large expenditure 
on luxury were not too high a prize to pay for the sake of making the best as 
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good as possible, — by providing both, as it were, a medium in which it can come 
into existence and flourish, and also the special means necessary in particular 
cases. And this seems so even when we take into account the harm which may 
result to individuals and the community (in other ways than individual enerva- 
tion and deprivation) from such an expenditure. Where there is great wealth, 
making possible a high degree of general cultivation and refinement, it seems 
that a certain amount of waste (and worse than waste) expenditure is inevitable, 
and perhaps a certain amount of admiration for mere luxury. If, when the loss 
of happiness produced by luxury is weighed against the gain, the former is found 
to preponderate, luxury of such kind and degree is to be condemned. But 
if the luxury of individuals brings on the whole a gain to the community, such 
luxury is not to be condemned. In fact, to put the matter paradoxically, luxury 
is only desirable when it is not luxury. 

E. E. C. Jones. 

News from Nowhere; or, an Epoch of Rest, being some chapters from a 

Utopian Romance, by William Morris. London, Reeves and Turner, 1891. 

There is a very prevalent feeling, though it may not often be formulated, that if 
there were no deliberate wickedness, no grinding poverty, no grim struggle for 
existence in the world, life would not be worth living. This is a profoundly pes- 
simistic creed if held with philosophical self-consciousness, for it introduces into 
every attempt to ameliorate the conditions of life a silent reserve to the effect that 
real and complete sucesses would be an unparalleled disaster. " Sin and misery 
will last my time, so I need not fear to strike at them with all my force" must 
be the motto of the reformer who believes that together with sin and misery the 
zest of life would depart ; and it need not be shown how such a mental reserva- 
tion reduces the most earnest forms of human activity to a mere game in which, 
while ever struggling to win, we never wish to have conclusively won. 

Any man, therefore, who succeeds in showing us a life in and for itself worth 
living, as the ideal result and outcome of all our toil and strife, is conferring a 
real and practical benefit not only of high, but perhaps of the very highest order, 
upon his fellows. It is a blind instinct, rather than a true self-direction, that 
determines our efforts to " raise" ourselves and others, if we have no clear con- 
ception of a supremely worthy life to which we are to be raised. Now the great 
defect of Bellamy's " Looking Backward" — speaking of it merely as a vision, 
and apart from the weakness of its economic basis — was that his life of the future 
seemed pedantic, stilted, and uninteresting. It was in vain for the author to as- 
sure us that it was not so, but was in fact the precise opposite of all this. He 
had not the power of making us feel with him. So at least many of his readers 
found. But Morris has succeeded where Bellamy failed. 

We see nothing of the machinery of industry in " Nowhere," and we gather 
that there is no government. The perfect and deligh tful order that reigns ap- 
pears to be the order of anarchy rather than of socialism. Everything is spon- 
taneous and unregulated, but everything is harmonious. There is a perfectly 
delicious absence of affectation and pedantry about the idyllic figures that cover 
Mr. Morris's canvas. Some of them are commonplace enough. One at least — 
Ellen — is a creation. But in their degree they all love the earth, love their art ; 



